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ABSTRACT 

Position chan^;7e of administrators at a large, public 
research university was studied during 1983-1985. Attention was 
directed to: the organizational configuration of administrative 
positions and position vacancies; the effect of personnel policies 
and practices regarding internal and external appointments , position 
creation, and sponsorship on the rate of position change; and the 
effect of personnel policies and practices on the representation of 
women , men , and minorities. Organizational configuration was 
operationally defined as the distribution of administrative ^nd 
professional positions and position vacancies by administrative 
levels. For sponsored positions, candidates were identified prior to 
vacancy posting. Data on position vacancies and personnel records for 
823 administrative position vacancies filled by internal candidates 
were assessed. Findings include: half of the top administrative 
positions were filled with external candidates; the majority of 
internally-filled positions were not open to competitior; the 
proportion of sponsored positions increased with administrative 
level; and white men were overrepresented at the high administrative 
levels, while white women and minorities were overrepresented at the 
low levels. (Sw) 
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ADnmiSTTlATrVE INTRAINSTITUTIONAL MOBILITY: 

The structuring of (pportunity 



Position changes are widely regarded as the prlmery means of car^r ealvancement for 
administrators' m colleges and universities. In the form of promotion, a change of positions 
approximates an Increase In earnings, authority, and status. Moreiver, ba»us3 higher aJucation 
administrators tend to have a lifetime Involvement In onaoccupsllon, many expect progress In that 
career to continue within the breed domain of higher education, often within one 1(tst1tution 
(Sa^rla and Moore, 1933). 

As promotlon3,2 position changes one of the most Important organizational rewards. The 
salience of promotions for administrative carew^ is reflected In the policies intended to enhance 
Internal career advencanent at many large public universities. These policies are often directs 
esF^talty to the advaicement of women oni minorities. Position change within an (rganlzatlon Is 
not only crucial for Individual career advoicement but also for m^lng human resource staffing 
r«iu1rements. 

Stat^ent of the Problem 
Position Changs Is not a random event It Is a byproduct of o^-ganizatlonal staffing decisions (81au 
and Jussenlus, 1 976; Doerlnger and Plore, 1 97 1 ), and as such , the pol Ides and procedures which 
guide the staffing decisions create a structure of opportunity for the persons within the 
organization. In recent years a bod/ of literature \m ema^ re^rdlng how women and men 

' Those individuals whose assignments require broad operational knowledge and permit 
considerable independent action elth^ in supervising a department or solvit^ complex policy 
Issues. 

2it Is rare In organizations Uiat position changes ete demotions ( Kanter ,1 977). In the majority 
of moves, persons retain or increase their status and rew^da lining pay range as criterie, less 
than Z% of the position chotges can be consider d»not1ons. Howevo^, although it is recognized 
that the vast majority of ihese moves are promotions, the more general descriptor, position 
change, will be used in this stud/. 
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advance in the ^ninistrative ranks in higher wlucation. Some t-jthors have focused on individual 
(^reer histories producing essential information about individual csreer paths which Indicates 
that most almlnlstratlve career advancement occurs through Intralnstltutlonal mobility (Kuh, 
Evans and Duke, 1983;Moore,l983;S^1aQndMoore, 1983). However, ths literature has not 
yielded information ^)out an individual's chances for mobility or the extent to which ones' chences 
vary by ^nder and ra». OUia' authors have examined individual strategies of career 
advancement and emphasized the importoncd ofsponsor^ip (Moore, 1983;K8nter, 1977), and 
sxrual mobility—the creation of new positions throu^ individual initiative (Miner and Estler, 
1985) to one's CM'eer progress. However, career strategies such as sponsor^ip or accrual have 
not been examined as m^^anisms embodied in organi^ional policies and d^ision- making 
practices. In n'dsr to understand the extent of indtvictol opportunity, we need to consider the 
structure of opportunity in which it occurs. Thus, we need to examine position changes within an 
emplo/ingtrganization in which oil decision- making practices we guided by the same personnel 
policies and criteria such as salary and classification levels to assure consistency in the mewing 
of jot) titles. !*urther by analyzing policies, employment practices, and mottility within one 
organization, we can ex8mir» directly the opportunity structure operating for emplo/^ as well 
as the influence of the structure in shaping career (Hiteomes. 

This research examined the structure of opportunity for administrative staff members within a 
lffl*ge academic orgstization. The study wes (tesigned to describe the organizational configuration of 
administrative positions wd position vacancies, and to determine the effect of the personnel 
policies and decisicHD-msking practices on rate of position diange for different groups of 
administrative staff within a large, public research university. Three questions guided the 
research: 

What is the organizational configuration of administrative positions and position 
vacarales? 
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How do the personnel policies and practices regarding Interna) and external 
eppointments, sponsorstiip, ond position creation influence mobility for aJministratlve 
staff memDers? 

How do the personnel policies fjnd practices riding sponsorship and position 
creation influence the represeiitBticn of women, men end minorities within the 
organizational configuration of positions? 

Conceptual Perspective 

Trsditional explanations of (mipstional opportunity or mobility have been grourKl^ in e 
functionalist perspective of stratificetion. This perfective posits a competitive matching of 
particuler posititff^swiththeslcills^tralningof job seeK^s (Parkins, 1940). Thus, position 
change within an organization is viewed es a rational process whereby all eligible employees 
compete for all position vacancies. Tie furationalist ^prttsch assumt^ an open, competitive 
process in which employers hwe complate end accurate information atHtut those seetcing positions 
and position s^ere hetve complete and accurate information atiout vacarcit^. The assumption of 
full knowledge has been questimed directly (Oranovetter, 1974), end the rtotiw) of en open, 
competitivE metching process has been challenged by a number of structural theorists who have 
a-gued that differences in mobillt/ are e result of the structures of opportunit/ within 
organizations (Spilerman, 19?7;Kanter, 1977; Ortiz, 1982; Rosenbaum, 1984). This study 
builds upon these wtecedents and examires the influences of policy and practice upon the mobility 
of administrators within a higher education org^ization. 

The concept of a structure of opportunity is especially well suited for examining the career 
mobility of higher education acbninistrators because internal institutional position change has 
been the predominant mode of mobility (Sagarte, In press). The structure of opportunity of e 
hi^er education orgenlzatiot is of speciel import for understanding c^^rs of women and 
minority ejininistrators because they are more likely than white meles to build their careers in 
one w^ization ( Moore, 1 983). Furthermore, they sre less likely to have access to es many 
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career advancement opportunities or kinds of positions ss their male and non-m1norlty 
counterparts (Frances and nensei, 19ai;Moore, 1983). 

Structure of op portunity: oroanlzatlonBl conflouratlon 

Wltti fev/ exceptions, In tire literature on administrative groups in or^lzatlons (Rosenbeum, 
1979 and I?a4;e6ertner, l9aO;MooreandSagarta, 19a2;Sagar1a and Moore, 1983), missing 
is the conslderetlon that, to a considerable extent, opportunity In" mobility reflects decisions of 
employing organfeatlons as guided by policy and procedure. Yet a growing body of theory and 
research In occupattonal sociology, suggests, that career attvancement and Job mobility for 
employees are affected In Important ways fiy the structure of opportunity within organlzaHons. 
Classlflcallons associated with Jobs, hierarchies of Jobs, and staff movement from one Job to 
another (White, 1970), number of Job levels, distribution of Jobs at various levels, the creation 
and elimination of Jobs (Sorensen sdA Kalleberg, 19ai), as well as specific personnel policies 
regarding careers ( Rosenbaum , 1 9a4) govern the career advancement of emplc/ees. 

Moreover, the very shape of the orgmfeatlonal ct^figuratlon of positions influences the 
opportunity for position change. In this stud/ we operationally define the structure of opportunity 
as the organizational' policies and decision making practices governing internal position change. 
Policy and practice over time produces an organizational configuration of positions which is the 
context for mobility. The distribution of positions within tn5 configuration Is an Indlcalor of 
outcomes of past practice; tne distribution of position vacancies provides an overview of the 
opportunity for position change witnin the organization. It is within this organizational context 
that decision making practices regarding Individual position changes must be examined. 

Structure of o ooortunltv: Individual decision rraicInQ npactlces 

Policies and decisions are formulated and Implemented by Individuals within the organization; 
simply stated, organizational behavior Is collective human behavior (Sctineider, 1983). Thus, 



understanding Ihe structure of opportunity requires identirying the behavior and practices of 
Individual decision makers which comprise the structure and its consKiuences. 

Oranovetter ( 1 98 1 ) argues that the neglect of the pra»ss of niatctif ng per?x)ns to jobs is a major 
f^feot In both s(»:lo1ogtca1 and axmomic theoretical explmiatlons of differences in occuptAlonal 
mobility. He moves beyond trsdittonal theories of signaling and searching (Spence, 1974; 
Sttglltz. 1975) by positing that the^ ere not ^quentlal ^Ivltles, but rather that both the 
employer and employee may (or ma/ net) be srarctilng or signaling. For exemple, neerly a thtpd 
of his random sample of professional, technical, end manageriat job changsrs Jenled having 
carried out any active se^ch for their current position (a percentage which was strongly related 
to Income: the higher the salary, the less tllcely the Individual searchaJ for the position). Another 
etemple of the complexity uf the perswi-job matching process Is'the high Irrcldence of employers 
who created positions only because they had identified a person who they considered particularly 
appropriate for the work. 

Oranovettffl* conceptualizes the person-Jot) matching process m Information problem in which 
neither the employer or the employes has complete Information with which to guide decisions. He 
found that both employers and employees prefer information derived from personal contacts as 
they consider this information to be less costly tn time &\si energy to acquire and of hlgh^ quality 
ttran Information obtained from impersonal sources. Thus, Qraiovetter srgues that traditional 
ex^ples of signals, such as educatl^tal cre^itials, ^ not tl« main conveyer of informatlwi for 
employe. Employers prefer to rely on personal recommendations of persons they know. Since 
there are typically large numbers of people qualified for positions in terms of traditional 
qualifications (such as education or experience), personal recraitmendstlons provide a means of 
serening which is more certain and less costly than that based on paper credentials. 
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These findings have relevance for examining mobility within a higher educstton organization 
because they suggest an explanation for Internal position change that moves beyond human 
resource staffing needs to \\\s means employal Dry individual decision makers to enhance their 
selection decisions. His findings suggest that when faced with matching a person and a Job. the 
hiring offflcial is likely to rely upon candidates Known (or recmnmended by someone personally 
known) to him or her rather then relying upon paper credentials. The extent to which one ts 
personally known to the hiring officials Influences one's ability to move, or staled differently, the 
extent to which IraJtvlduals are known influences the way in which the structure of opportunity 
operates on behalf of of those individuals. 

Furthermore, the likelihood of being personally known or recommended differs for different 
groups, such as women, men and mlrHTltles. (^genlzatlonal studies Indicate that managerial 
promotion decisions are often based on who Is perceived to be trustworthy which often Is n matter 
of who Is perceived to be like one's self ( Kanter, 1 977). The higher the level of the position In 
the organization, the more difficult It Is to characterize the skills and abilities necessary for 
success; beyond basic qualifications, the more likely It is that trust and discretion are Important 
to those striving to fill a position of considerable responsibility In an organlzatlun. Furthermore, 
the use of contact networks and social status becomes more pronounced in those work settings in 
which performance is most difficult to assess (Pfeffer, 1 977). Evidence of trust and discretion 
are not^lly found in paper credentials; rather decision makers turn to persons known to them 
or perceived to be like themselves to fill Important positions. Being perceived appropriate on 
personal factors and being known to the decision maker or known to someane the decision maker 
trusts often become the criteria for selection. Common origins and experiences tend to be used as 
indicators of personal similarity, and therefore, trustworthiness. Thus, there is a tendentv for 
decision makers to reproduce themselves (termed homosoclal reproduction) when the/ seek to fill 
positions which are not easily characterized by specific skills and abilities (Kanter, 1977). 
Ascribed characteristics, such as gender or race, are often the obvious characteristics to be 
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reproduced, Thts Is '-eflected In higher education In which the criteria for administrative success 
are often amorphous. For example, after an initial screening for educational bacKgroitnd and 
professional experiences, hiring decisions for many administrative positions often depeno upon 
leadership skills or ability to vrork with others (Sagaria, 1985). The difficulty In evaluating 
such qualities results In subjective assessments of ease of communication or personal comfort 
with the Individual— assessments which may Ire more a result of commonality of background and 
experience than of requisite skills for the position In question. 

In addition, the practice of reproducing (me's self has consequences for women ^d minorities In 
higher education because white men hold the vast malorlty of tite achnlnl strati ve positions. Thus, 
to the extent that personalized declslwi m^lng or homosoclat raproducllon are operating In a 
pffl-tlcular setting, the structure of opportunity wilt differ for men, women and minorities. This 
Is wrt to say that only Interral moves will be influenced try these practices; clewly. persons who 
are external to the Institution may bs known, or personally recommended alsa In fact, the exteri 
to which persons internal to the institution make position changes relative to the exient positions 
are filled through external recruitment is one function of the structure cf opportunity wtthin the 
organization. 

Furthermore, the extait to which position vacancies stb filled internally Is considered one facte " 
in determining whether the organization recruits from an internal labor market (Althauser and 
Kalleherg, 1981). TheexistKicsofffli internal market Inapartlcular organizational setting may 
be examined by the degree to which current employees are protected from external competition 
and the degree to which entry Into the organization is restricted to certain ( low) atftnini strati ve 
levels. Thus, the pattern of internal appofntmoDts to external appointments reflects the outcome 
of policy and practice which hae direct bearing on the opportunity for individuals to move within 
an Institution. 
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Structure o1 opportunity: the practice of sponsorshto 

Another practice shaping the process of intralnstltutlonal position chan^ Is sponsorship. Turner 
(I960) explicated the classic conceptualization of sponsorship using Ideal-lyplcsl patterns of 
upward mi^tllly ctiaracterlstic of British and American school systems. He differentiates between 
whathelabetssssponsoredartdcontestmoblllly. Sponsored moblltly is described as a system in 
which individuals are chosen fcr position on the basis of individual merit es perceived prior to 
competition tor ^ particular position or In lieu of competition. Contest moblllly is described as 
a s/stem in which lnd1vtdU8^s compete in an open contejst for a given position which is awarded on 
the t)8£ls of Individual merit as perceived at the time of the competition. Thus, in open contest 
mobility individuals are selected for their qualifications relative to ethers who choose to compete 
for the some oosltion, wnlle in sponsored mobilily the selection is made without regard to other 
possible applicants but rathe;" in terms of the ^jotenttal of the individual as percetvej by a sponsor. 

Sponsorship is one aspect of the more broadly defined mentor- prote^ relstioftship; that Is, 
sponsorship occurs when an indlvKfcal in a position of influence recommends or prfflnotes an 
Individual -as a good candidate fx a p^tlculm^ position. As an individual career strateg/. 
sponsorship is sesn as important to career success and mobility in a variety of organizational 
settings (Hennig and Jardtm, 1977; Merriam, 1983), end in fact, has been identified as a 
prevalent mode fx administrators* mobility (Moore, 1983). Sponsorship, as used here, may x 
may not be a function of a complex mentx-protege relationship. Ttie advantages of sponsxship 
fcr the one sponsxed include carex coaching and access to pteltions x decisix makxs which 
might not otherwise be piisstble through ordinary channels. With few exceptions in the higher 
educatlx lltxature, the advantages of sponsxship to the sponsx x to the xganlzatlon has 
received less attention in the lltxature (Moore, 1982;MoxeandSalimbene, 1981). 

Sponsx^lp of &(\ Individual fx a posltlx within an organization Is potentially beneficial to both 
the sponsx mi the xganlzatiN). Assuming that sponsxship is based x icnowledge of and trust of 
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another , sponsoi log Is means of provKJing valued Information In the per$on-)ot) matching process 
(oranovetter, 1981)- sponsors provide personalized information which is more highly valu^ 
for decision making than what other candidates offer In paper credentials. For the organization, a 
benefit mey well be the efficiency of filling a position without an extensive search prtrcess 
(Rosenbaum, 1984). The more efficient means of selecting employees for ffllvancement may bean 
early 1J.^t1f1cat1on , selection , and grooming of those candlttetes most likely to meet the needs of the 
organization, m terms of efficiency, this mw me^ Pirating candidates prlw to posting job 
vacancies, or more succinctly, sponsored mobility. 

Sponsorship ms/ also be viewKl as the most effective means or moving persons ■nternfllly. It me*/ 
serve as the most direct fneans of dealing with the prefereiice for personalized recommendations 
and the interest in tdentllying persons one csn trust Sponsofthlp may result from perceived 
social similarity and homogeneltyCKanter, 1977), thus providing a direct opooriunity for one to 
reproduce om's seK anrtner position. Therefore, altiiough sponsorship mry be perce^ved ir, 
Individual tac'^t makers as effirtently end effectiveh' serving the organization by matching 
persons and Jobs, the consequence may be that v/omen and minorities we less lIKtly to benefit 
from the practice of sponsorsiiip because they gre least likely to be mtified as socially and 
personally similar to the potential sponsors. 

Structure of opportunity: the practice of creating new positions 

Traditional Images of Internal positin choigR suggest tiwt persons move from one pr .^viously held 
pos1t.on to another (White, 1970). Although new Jobs are periodically added lo Uie frray of 
organlzatKmal positions, they would be an ai:ernattve to the standard approach for increesing one's 
responsibility by talcing on a vacated position. Thus, to the extent then that new positions ere 
created within an organization, the/ represent an increase in the extent of opportunity for 
position change. 
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One form of position creation within higher education organization has been examined as an 
Individual strateg/ for career a(^ancement. Miner and Estler (1965) Identified evolved 
responsibility or accrual mobility as an an alternative process of position creation In which an 
employee first accrues responsibility, skills, or knowledge in a current position which exceeds 
normal growth in that position. The accrued changes are then instlttjtlonalized by formally 
recognizing the additional yowth and changing tha tltla, salary or Job content—essentially 
creating a new position for the employee who has reshaped the position. As m individual career 
strateg/, accrual mobility may depend upon the initiation of tha employee; however, it is 
conceptualized as a dyr^lc process involving both the employer and employee interacting over a 
period of tlma Thus, creating new positions through an accrual process requires crganleatlonal 
decision making which. In turn, suggests the need to ex^lne the practice not only as an individual 
career strategy, but also as a function of the policies and practices which support position 
cr^lon. 

Although research i^no^m^sured the extent of accrual mobility; there Is, however, sufficient 
evidence to suggest that accrue' mobility accounts for some portion of the new positions which 
arecreated. Thus, certain new positions may be created to acknowledge or reward persons in the 
organization, other new positions may be created to meet specified organizational needs without a 
particular person In mind to fill the position. Despite tha motivation prompting the creation of 
new positions, they provide a meats for an organization to facilitate cstesr development and 
advancement for employees. Research, however. Indicates that the use of personal coniacts Is even 
more Important in changing to new positions within an organization thw previously existing 
positions Oranovetter, 1974). The implication may be that organizations hold new positions in 
abeyance until a person Is Identified as ^proprlate for the task or they may create Jobs around 
people. Thus, the practice of filling new positions may be closely tied to the practice of 
sponsorship: selection highly dependent upon personalized information and the perceived social and 
personal similarity of thecftftdldate to the decision maker. Concommltantty , the practice of filling 
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new posttlons may have similar Implications for women and minorities: Just as the/ ms/ be ]ess 
lltcaly to be sponsored (Kanter, 1977), the/ ms/ be less likely to be selected for new positions 
and for ttie same reasons. 

The structure of ODOortunltv: InstKutionailzed policy and practice 
Each Off the mKhanlsms describe (ps'sonaltzed Information, homosoclal reproJuctlon , 
sponsorship and position creation) ma/ iM viewed as highly peramal , informal , serendipitous end 
Isolated practices. However . if the aggregate consettimes of these practices produces patterns of 
mobility which differ for dlffffl*ent groups, such as women and minorities, then these individual 
practice are shaping the opportunity structure of the organlzatlroi If patterns can be ide^lfied, 
then the practlcesare not slmplyd/nomlcsoperatlngon an individual level, but In fact, comprise 
a structure of opportunity within the organization. Thus, the present research exOTtned the rate 
of mobility and the Influence of specific practices on the outcomes of mobility of different groups 
in onfer to explore the structure of opportunity as It enacted in one higher education organization. 

Research Methodolog/ 

Data Source and Collection 

Thlsstud/investigatedposltlonchangeof members of the administrative staff In a large, public 
resesTch university over a two year period ( 1 983- 1 985). The case stud/ method was u^ to 
explore in fine detail the manner in which one organization structures opportunity for its 
emplc/ees through its policies and decision-making practices. This university was well suited for 
examining mobility In a large organization. During the 1 984-85 academic year the university 
emplo/al 2,602 administrative staff emplc/ees. Furthermore, its personnel policies regarding 
hiring, internal position change, and benefits are similar to many of the 100 research 
universities that employ approximately one-third of the higher education workforce (Pllsko and 
Stern, 1985). 

14 
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Data from the personnel retortte of the a23 administrative position vecancies filled by internal 
candidates constitute the data set. The population included the principal administrative officers and 
senior administrative end professional staff, and unclassified staff positions categorized Into 
sixteen ^lary ran^.^ The (teta set repr^ts a subset of data gsth^ from the per^nnel 
records uf the 2,297 administrative position vacancies posted between I97d and I9d5. 
Demographic infxmatlon was purged from the institutional database for all persons v/tui had left 
the Institution prior to December of 1 982; therefore, the most current two yesrs were chosen for 
analysisastheseyearsaffordthsmostcompletedata This two year interval represents a period 
of stability In the number of positions unlike ottrer years of significant growth or contraction In 
positions, and this pattern of stability is prcdected to continua Also analysis of the data for each 
year (not reported here) indicates mari;^ stmllarlty in position change for the two years, 
suggesting that this two year period Is appropriately treated as a single period 

Data concerning position vacancies were gathered from four sources: position postings, 
compo^^*^ of position title classification, paper files for each position vacancy, and the 
institutional personnel dattijase. Data from original personnel files were retrieved, codified, 
entered, verified and merged with computerized personnel data The use of the demographic and 
career records provided accurate and highly credible Information. 

The Institutional salary structure was used to examine the distribution of positions, vacancies and 
persons within the administrative and professional ranks. (Table I provides examples of position 
titles by salary range.) The office of personnel assigns to each position a salary range derived 
from aformal factoring system which taKes into account six criteria of the position: knowledge. 

^Department chairperson, research assistant, post-doctoral researctier and librarian positions 
were excluded because their functional responsibilities are associated with faculty-research roles 
more so than administrative-professional roles at the university under stud/. Also positions 
within agricultural research units, h^lth xience units, and the university libraries were 
excluded 
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skills and abilities required. Interpersonal relationships, supervision received and given, mental 
demand, and responsibility and Impfaot. The comprehensive system of factoring used to determine 



Insert Table I About Here 



tne appropriate range for position results In a hl^*^*!!^ of positions bds^ on relative salary 
range. Although salary rsi^ overlap, there are qualitative differeroes between each designated 
range. This s/stem of positions Is consistent with descriptions In the literature of well-defined 
structures of positions which liave earnings assigned to them; thus, the earnings ^e conslitered to 
be Independent of the Individual occupying the position (Granovetter, 1981; Dun1op,1957). 
Therefore, the ranges are more than salmv Indicators; thay provide a hleroxhlcal structuring of 
the positions within the organization bssed on the qualitative assessments of the formal factoring 
s/stem. 

Consequently, for purposes of these analyses, the University salary ranges were cat^tzed into 
five administrative levels. Ai^lnlstratlve level I , the lower end of the continuum , Included ranges 
57 to 59 and level II included ranges 60 to 62. Administrative level III included ranges 63 to 65, 
and level IV ranges 66 to 68. At the upper end of the continuum, level V Included levels 69 to 71 
plus 00. These categwies were developed after considering the salarv ranges for edmlnistrative 
and prof^lona) staff positions, internal distinctions between unclassified and senior positions, 
and the association between Vtts distribution of position vacancies and total positions. ^ 



''Three primary considerations influenced the category development. First, examining the 
midpoint dollarvalueofeachpayrange,Qapswere1dentlfied(s8eTechn1cal Note 1). Second, 
categorization also reflects the institutional distinction made between unclassified ( pay rc ^ 57 
to 65) and senior level ( pay ranges 66 to 00) positions. Third, ai examination of the distribution 
of position vacancies by pay range indicated that categorization would not distort the analyses ( see 
Technical Note 2). 
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operational definitions 

Four dimensions dre concsptuallzed tn this stud/ as comprising the structure of opportunity. They 
are operatlonaity defined as follows: OroanlTfltinnftl conflouratton Is the distribution of 
administrative and professional positions and position vacancies by administrative levels. 
Internal and external aoDOlntments are the two means by which any position vacancy Is filled. 
Current emplcyees ma/ apply as internal candidates for vacancies after they nave passed their 
prot»tlonffl7 period or within twelve mwiths afta^ being ta^mlnatedas a result of a reduction in 
force. All other candidates are considered to be external. Sponsored positions are those positions 
In which an individual was named as under consid^lon prior to the posting of the position. 
Although such positions are posted and are consider 1 to be open for application to both Internal 
and external applicants, there are few other applicants aid those who do ^ply are rarely 
Interviewed. In virtually every case of sponsorship, the person appointed Is the person for whom 
the position was designatel Lestly, new positions truiluds newly crested positions as well ^ 
reclassified positions (changes In the title, status, or salary range of a position resulting typically 
from a request from a department for an audit of the position). All reclassifications ^ posted as 
position vacancies open for application. 

DataAnelvsis 

To Illustrate the organizational configuration operating In this setting, descriptive data (number 
and percentage) are provided on the distribution of administrative positions and position vacancies 
by administrative level. Additionally descriptive data are provided as to the extent of the practices 
of Internal sni external apfKilntments, posltiN) change to stKmsored mi contest positions, and 
position change to new and existing positions. 

Todets'mlne the extent to which Intralnstltutlonal mobility dlff^ for different groups, position 
changes were calculated as the number and percentage of white men, white woman and minorities 
who changed positions within the two year interval relative to their total proportions within the 



administrative and professional staff. An Index of representation illustrates a distribution of 
persons acres- an organization's reward structure wtilcti would be expected in an open and 
competitive arena assuming equivalent qualifications In the a^egata Thus. In this study tt^e 
Index of representation Is a profile of how persons are distributed try ^nder and ra^ by 
administrative level relative to whet would be expoted according to their total distribution, 

esnder and race representation was calculated following epproaches used for ags siandardlzatlon 
(KaufmsnandSpllerman. 1982). That Is. If P,m, « proportion of perscms who are men (m) In 

»Anlnistratwe level (a). m<l?jj^+ = proportion of the total administrstlve and professional staff 
( + ) who are men ( m) . then Ure index of representation for white men is given by: 

Similarly . for white women the formula Is: 

1 R » P yyg P w+ 

and for minorities: 

' ^ mina P mina ^ ^ min+ 

Thus, to the extent that IR^a. IRwa, ^ 'f'mina exceeds 1.00. the referent group is 
cverrepresanted in the administrative lavel (a); to the extent that IRma, t^wa. "^mina below 
1 .00. the ref«*ent group is underrepresented in the administrative level (a). 

An index of representation was calculated for white men, white women mi minorities illustrating 
their representation I ) within the total administrative and professional staff by administrative 
levels, 2) their representation within position changes by administrative levels, 3) their 
representation within sponsored position changes by administrative levels, and "1) their 
representation within new position changes Dry administrative levels—in each case relative to 
their distribution In the tortal administrative aid professional ranks. Tortal representation 
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combing a)) tavats Is assumed to subsume the effect off Individual differences. This assumption is 
not meant to deny that Individual differences In ralevait qualifications mey account for some 
differences in intralnstltutlonal mobility. However, to tha extent that dlfferencss In mobility 
emarge as a result of the impact of pr^lces upon various groups, than such differences would 
call Into qusstlon the Implicit assumption that policies and practices operate ^Itably for all 
members of tha organization. 

The total distribution of white men, whita women aid minorities In the admlnlstratlva and 
professional ranks was used as m approximation of potential c^ldate pooH for position 
vacanci^. All internal employees of the organizatltm are eligible to compete for any other position 
within the organization for whicii they qualify. Not all perams are qualified for all positions, for 
example, some administrative positions require faculty rank or tenure. Nonetheless, as a group, 
the members of an administrative and professKfftal staff are a highly (pjallfied ^^p. At the least, 
the minimal quall^lcetlons for most positions Include far more persons within an administrative 
and professional staff than ths/ excttKfa (6ranovetter, 1981 ). Thus, the total distribution of 
white women, white men, aid minorities was usaJ to calculate the representation of each group 
within each administrative level and by position change practic?. 

Findings 

To undw'stand the structure of ^portunlty within which Intralnstltutlonal modlllt/ occurred 
between 1 983 aid 1 985, we will first consider the organizational configuration. Distribution of 
all administrative and professional staff positions by administrative level, the distribution of 
Int^nal and external ^polntments to position voc^les by administrative level, the 
distribution of internal position changes by administrative level, as well as the distribution of 
sponsored position changes and newly created position changes by administrative te\rel will be 
described, with the total population of administrative and professional positions serving as 
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baseline data, the distribution or white men, white women and minorities will be analyzed and 
Illustrated according to their Indices of representation fiy administrative level. 

Qroanlzatlonal Conflouratlon: Positions bv Administrative Levels. The distribution of positions by 
administrative level provides en overview of the organizational configuration In which positions 
are placed. M Figure 1 Illustrates, 232 (6.3X) of the total 3,691 adFilnlstrstlve positions 
which were heldduring 1983-85 Interval, were at administrative lavel t. Most of the positions 
fall Into administrative levels II and ill: 1,224 (33.2S) and 1155 (31.3%), respectively. 



Insert Figure 1 About Here 



There ore 469 ( 12.7%) posltlwis at level IV and 61 1 ( 16.6S) at level V. The shape of this 
distribution Is of interest as It conU*asts with the w1(tety held notion of a pyramid of 
administrative positions within higher education organization. The pyramid Implies that there are 
Increasingly fewer positions for which to compete as one moves up the pay levels; howaver, the 
distribution of positions by administrative levels In this or^lzatlon conveys a structure of 
opportunity strikingly different than that typically assumed. 

Position Vacancies: internal and External AoDoinimenis. Of a total 702 position vacancies In this 
two year Interval, internal candidates were appointed to 57.1% (401) and external candidates 
were appointed to 42.9% (301). The distribution of these appointments varies by administrative 
level 83 Indicated in Figure 2. The proportion of Internal appointments increase from 40.8% 
(20) at the lowest administrative level!, to5l.7% (138) at administrative level 11 toahlghof 
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Insert Figure 2 About Here 
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65.5S ( (69)at8(Jinln1slrat1velevel III. Mmtnlslrattve level IV fs similar at (45). The 
proportion of internal candidates decreases to (29) at the highest administrative level V. 
Thus, the extent off Internal ^polntments relative to external appointments does not consistently 
afford protection for current employees from external competition. Rather, these findings suggest 
that Internal candidates have a proportionately better chance off changing jobs at middle 
administrative levels then at the top or bottom. The Chances off an internal appointment versus an 
external ^polntment are less likely at the highest administrative level—the reverse of a pattern 
Implicit In descriptions of organizations protaAIng their employees by restricting their 
recruitment to an Internal labor market (Rosenteum, 1985; Althauser and Kaneherg, 1981). 

Intralnstltutlonal Position Change tw Admlnts tratlve level. The distribution of the position 
changes made internally by administrative le'/el provides another view of the organizational 
configuration that structures opportunity within an organization. The shape of this distribution 
does not mirror the distribution of positions by administrative level. Rather, as Figure 3 
indicates, most position changes within the institution are located In the mid- level positions. The 



Insert Figure 3 About Here 



vast malorlty (76.0 percent or 294) of the 382 positions filled by internal candidates were in 
a(&n1nlstrat1ve levels II ^ 111, at the lower and middle range of the aAnlnlstratlve position 
continuum. Positions In administrative levels IV and V, the senior level positions at .tha high end 
of the continuum, accountedfor 18.9 percent (72) of tha positions filled. Lastly, administrative 
level I at the low end of the continuum accounted for the 4.2 percent ( (6) the smallest percentage 
of position ch^ges. 

Position ChanoBs bv Sponsored and Open r^ ntest Positions by Administrative Level . Sixty- six 
percent (252) of the totel number of positions filled were sponsored positions ami 34.0X (130) 
were open contest positions. The proportion of sponsored positions increases with the 
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administrative category. The higher the administrative lavel, the greater the proportion of 
sponsored Positions and the less the proportion of open contest positions (see Figure 4). ror 



Insert Figure 4 Atjout Here 



example, at level I 25.02 (4) of the posltlortsare sponsored, in contrsst to level V v/here 74. 
(20) of the vac^ positions were sponsored Thsse data su^ that the higher the salary, 
prestige and status of a position the more likely an individual is chosen for such a position without 
an open search. 

Chgnqes fry Nevy and Extstlno Positions hv A dministrative it^i some 67.5S (257) of 
the positions filled Internally were new positions and 32.5X (1 24) were previously existing 
positions. The largest proportions of new petitions filled internally ere at aSnlnlstrative levels 



Insert Figure 5 About Here 



111 and iV, while the largest proportions of existing positions fined Internally are at 
administrative levels I and V (see Figure 5). 

Distribution of Positions try Admlnlstretive Lev el, (tender Anri RacR tn order to Illustrate the 
proportion of white men, white women and minorities by administrative level relative to their 
distribution In the total administrative staff, Indices of representation were calculated (see Fi^re 
6). When we examine the over- and under- representation of each group by administrative level 
from tiw baseline of 1.0, the patterns are striking. Both white women and minorities are 
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overrepresented at the two lower administrative levels and underrepresented at the two upper 
administrative levels. The representation of white men Is the opposite; white men are 
underrepresented at the low end of the administrative level continuum and overrepresented at the 
top three administrative levels. The dlstrlbutlroi of white men, white women, and minorities by 
administrative level Illustrates the outo^nes of pest recruitment and promotion practices. The 
patterns of white women and minorities are strikingly similar. White men clearly enjoy en 
advantaged position within the organlzatlona! configuration. 

Position Chanos bv Administrative Level . Pender and Race. 

When we examine the position change fiy aiflninlstrative level for white women, white men, aral 
mincrilies, the indices of representation Indicate that white women and minorities are 
highlyoverrepresentsd in position change occurring at administrative levels I and II and 
underrepresented at administrative levels iV and V (see Figure 7). White men's Indices reveal the 



insert Figure 7 About Here 



Inverse: white men &re highly und^represented at the lower administrative levels and 
overrepresented at the higher administrative levels. Patterns of mobility clearly differ for white 
men, white women, and minorities, aid the difference in outcomes work to the dlsacivantaoa of 
white women and minwities. 

Position Ctianoe to Sponsored and Ooen Positions bv Gender and Race. When we exanlne the posit an 
change to sponsored positions by administrative level for white women, white men, and 
minorities, the Indices of representation illustrated In Figure 8 indicate ai overrepresentatiroi of 
white women and minorities at the two lower administrative levels and, for white women, an 
underrepresentation at the two upper administrative levels. Tlie mirarity index is irregular with 
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an unusually high ovsrnpresentatlon at the lowest almlnlstratlve level and a slight 



Insert Figure 6 About Here 



(r.errepresent9tlp:i at the top admlniSATrtive level. White men's Indices follow the pattern 
estoblfohed above: underrepressnted tn the lower adm1nt?irat1ve levels and riverrepresented et the 
higher levels. Sponsorship work? lO Vts benefit of white mw>, and consequently to the disadviantsgs 
of vjhite women and minor ities. 

f>(gltlQ&j[3ianci_taJ\!gw_giKU1ons tiv Oemler and Race. When we examine tti3 position chetnge to new 
posltlcns by adminlstnitlve level for rtomen^ men, and minorities, the indices of representation 
show Uie same consistent pattern with men underrepresented at aOnlnlstratlve levels ) and 11 end 
overrepresentedai JV and V (see Figure 9). women show the reverse pattern, and mlnorftl^ in 
this case o^eoverrcpresented in tite lower adri^lntstretlve levels and rat represented at all in the 



Injjsrt Figure 9 About Here 



higher atfininlstnrtlve levels. The Question of new posUtons within an organization serves to 
benefit the mobility of white men, and conseqijently work to the dlsaciyant^ of white women end 
minorities. 

Summary and Discussion 
This stud/ et^anttned the structure of cipportuntty for tntratnstltutlonal mtftlllty of administrative 
staff members within a large, pxi^Wc research university. In higher educatltm, administrators 
build their cfreers by changing positions; thus, their careers are sh^ by the siru^ure of 
opportunity v^hlch exists within the Institution. That is, the oppxtunlty for position change is 
influenced by the organizational conftjjuretlon of positions. Findings from this stud/ contriidict the 
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conventional wisdom that the administrative structure Is shaped like a pyramid and that It is tie 
Increasingly fewer )obs at the top which accounts for the low moDIllty of administrators. The 
bulge in this organization Is not at the bottom but In the middle. Moreover, a significant constraint 
to Intralnstltutlonal mobility In this setting Is the practice of filling half (50.8^) of the 
(wsltlons at the top ai^lnlstratlve level with external candidates. 

The majority of internally filled positions are not open to competition. Rather individuals are 
sponsored thrti^igh a prtsess in which they are not formally or openly evaluatol for their merits 
for filling a position. Further, the proportion of sponsored positions Increases with 
administrative level. Over 7055 of the positions at the top three levels are effectively closed to 
any candidates other than the person sponsorsl 

The efflcaty of the structure of opportunity Is striking when the mobility of white women, white 
men and minorities Is compared. Using the total representation of white men, white women, and 
minorities within the Institution 83 a base for determining parity In opportunity, it is cleer that 
white men are overrepresented at the high administrative levels and whtte women and minorities 
are overrepresented at the low administrative levels. Also, institutionalized practices such as 
sponsorship and position creation disproportionately benefit white men. While it could be argued 
that the total distribution is a remnant of past practice, the current policies and practices of 
sponsorship and position creation are institutionalized mechanisms which perpetuate 
discrimination against white women and minorities. 

This study extern oni refines the concept of opportunity structure and operationally defines It 
using Institutional policy and decision making practices. The research offers an early direct test 
of the structure of opportunity by looking at position changes as outcomes of specific policies and 
decision m^ing practices. Further research should consider a direct examination of the 
individual characteristics as well as the structural characteristics and their effect upon mobility. 
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Further, It Is necessary to explore other policies and practices, such as tho hiring of individuals 
external to the organization aid the exit off emplcyees from the organization. These considerations 
will further enhance the understaidlng off the structure of opportunity tn a given organization ano 
Its Impact upon diverse grcups. Research Is also neexSei in other higher educstlon organlzatlc^s 
which explains the impact off structures off opportunity across the various kinds of academic 
Instltutlona Lastly, work Isneededthatcouldtr^latetheconceptsand^^-stalntopr^lcal Changs 
strategies for the benefit of higher ^^tcatton organizations mi their eraplcyt^. 
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TA8LE I 

Aministrative Levels with Representative Position Titles and Ranges 



Aministrative Position Salary Dollar 

Levels Titles Ran^ Range*^ 



Dean 

V University Treesurer 69-71 &00 49,260-58,500 

Director- Residence & Dining 

University Registrar 

IV Senior Computer Specialist 66-68 36.840-44,160 

Manager-Staff Development 

Assoc. Dir. Financial Aid 
III Assistant to the Provost 63-65 27,780-33.480 

Area Coordinator 

Administrative Associate I 
I! Gr^hic Illustrator 60-62 20,880-25,140 

Academic Counselor 

University Contract Aide 
I ■ Supervisor of Transportation 

and Messenger Service 57- 59 1 5 ,600- 1 9 . 1 40 

Orientation Assistant 



♦Midpoint cf lower level and Upper level of the range. 00 level is an open salary level without 
fixed dollar amounts. 
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Technical Mote 1 



Administrative & Professional 
1985-87 Pay Category and Range 



Pay Pay 

Category Range Minimuin Maximuin 

00 

y 71 44160 72840 

70 40560 66480 

69 . 37440 61080 



IV 



68 
67 
66 



III 



65 
64 
63 



II 



62 
61 
60 



59 
58 
57 



33720 
31080 
28320 



54600 
50040 
4i;360 



25920 
23760 
21720 



41040 
37200 
33840 



19680 
18120 
16560 



30600 
27720 
25200 



15240 
13920 
12600 



23040 
21000 
18600 
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Technical Note 2 
position Vacancies Filled Interfially or Externally by Pay Range* 1978-1985 



Total 
Vacancies 

Y€ar Appointment Pay Ran^e * Filled % 







57 


58 


:>9 


£0 


£1 


£2 


£3 


£4 




££ 


£7 


£8 


£9 


70 


71 


00 






1584-85 


Internal 


0 


0 


7 


24 


21 


27 


4£ 


27 


c\ 


£ 


8 


2 


2 


1 


0 




202 


5£.3 




External 


7 


2 


9 


19 


27 


22 


2£ 


6 


13 


£ 


4 


3 


0 


0 


0 


13 


157 


43.7 


1983-84 


Internal 


0 


1 


12 


19 


1£ 


31 


21 


29 


22 


10 


14 


5 


3 


1 


1 


14 


199 


58.0 




External 


3 


'1 


4 


17 


24 


20 


27 


9 


8 


0 


9 


2 


2 


1 


1 


13 


144 


42.0 


1982-83 


Internal 


0 


2 


4 


14 


13 


18 


17 


10 


15 


£ 


7 


3 


5 


0 


0 




120 


49.8 




External 


4 


3 


3 


12 


2£ 


13 


15 


19 


9 


3 


£ 


3 


1 


0 


0 




121 


50.2 


1981-82 


Internal 


0 


3 


3 


17 


9 


19 


9 


27 


8 


0 


8 


- 0 


0 


0 


0 




107 


£0.1 




External 


0 


4 


1 


10 


5 


25 


5 


7 


2 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 




71 


39.9 


1980-81 


Internal 


1 


7 


9 


17 


12 


29 


12 


20 


3 


7 


5 


0 


3 


0 


0 




130 


7£.5 




External 


4 


3 


3 


3 


1 


9 


5 


2 


1 


0 


3 


0 


3 


0 


2 




40 


23.5 


1S79-80 


Internal 


4 


4 


12 


10 


3 


31 


18 


20 


2 


5 


2 


1 


2 


1 


0 


4 


119 


£8.4 




External 


4 


1 


4 


10 


8 


12 


6 


3 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


3 


55 


31. £ 


1978-79 


Internal 


5 


6 


9 


12 


1£ 


22 


18 


14 


5 


8 


2 


2 


4 


0 


0 


4 


127 


££.5 




External 


6 


3 


9 


4 


6 


11 


6 


10 


1 


2 


1 


0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


£4 


33.5 


Total 




38 


43 


89 . 


188 


187 


289 


231 


203 


114 


55 


74 


22 


29 


4 


4 


8£ 


1£5£ 
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Figure 1 

A(^lnlstr3tlve & Professional Staff Positions by Adnnfnistratlve Level: 1 903-65 
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Figure 2 

Position Vacancies Internal and External Af^lntments 1083-85 
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Figure 3 

Intralnstltutlonal Position Change by Administrative Level: 



1983-85 
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Figure 4 

Sponsored Position Change by Administrative Level: 1983-85 
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Figure 5 

^3ew Position Change by Administrative Level: 1983-85 
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Figure 6 

Distribution of Positions by Administrative Level and Gender & Race 1 983-85 
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Figure 7 

Position Change by A<fm1n1strative Level ^ Gender & Race: 1 983-85 
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Figure 8 

Sponsored Position Qiaige by Atanlnlstratlve Level 2s^ Gender & Race: 1985-85 
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Figure 9 

Jvtew PositioTi Chsnge by Administrative Level aivtj Gendsr & Race: 
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